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SPECIAL DELEGATE MEETING. 


——~——_- 

Tue Executive on Monday evening last, decided 
on calling a meeting, for Monday, November 11th 
1850. They have come to this decision from the 
position in which the society is now placed, and 
the absolute necessity for a clear understanding as 
to future operations. 

In the address to the Editor of the River TIMEs, 
the real position of the society was laid before the 
members generally. It would therefore be un- 
necessary to recapitulate the facts, there given, in 
the present announcement. It will be sufficient for 
the agencies to know, that a Delegate Meeting 
will take place at the Society’s Rooms, Hanley, 
on the 11th of November next, when every agency 
should, if possible, be represented. 

It was further decided, that, in the meeting thus 
called, each agency should defray the cost of its 
representative ; and if not equal to meet the same, 
letters of instruction and propositions should be 
forwarded for the consideration of the meeting. 

To define what course the delegates should pur- 
sue, would be out of place here. All that apper- 
tains to the government of the society, both at 
home and abroad, will come under their consider- 
ation; and the Executive will be prepared to lay 
before them all the official information received 
from the land. In addition to this information, 
each delegate should make it a matter of duty to 
collect all letters, received from the members of his 
agency, on the estate; and lay the same before the 
delegates. By this means a comparison of state- 
ments can be made, and the fullest information 
hope to be obtained for the guidance of the 


meeting. 
BY ORDER OF THE EXECUTIVE. 
A WORD TO THE EXECUTIVE. 





Aug 16th, 1850. 


Dear Friends,—Had you confined yourselves more to 
the ballot operations, I think we should have had 
fewer complaints both at home and abroad. 

See what difficulties present themselves in the way 
of our prosperity. A large number have gone abroad 
on their own resources, and have been swallowing up 
our funds, while they have paid but very little iuto the 
society. This, we think, is one greatevil. When they 
have arrived on the land, not finding all to their 
mind—and not having much of their own to lose, 
have absconded, leaving the society minus, and circu- 
lating bad reports to the detriment ef the same, Let 
these gentlemen for the future pay, (I mean those who 
can pay their own passage over), the full amount for 
their land before a certificate be granted for the land in 
the Far West, Gentlemen, how can we expect under 
such circumstances as these, that much money will be 
paid in by way of subscription. 

By what I am now advancing, Ido not wish to en- 
courage any one to withhold the supplies. And I may 





say in our locality we have not done so, nor do we at 
present intend it; but I shall not wonder :f you have 
to complain of more branches than the Kirkaldy one. 

Another discouraging circumstance is this—Taking 
up the land by way of squatting, and expending our 
money at a venture upon men and things without se- 
curity. It seems from No. 101, of Examiner, vol. 9, 
that Mr. Twigg, on his first going out, allowed each man 
160 acres of land; and now a number intend to abide 
by that claim, and therefore we are now dependant on 
the good wil! of those who so act, as to the return of 
our money. But it is said, we must have them to sign 
a deed of sale; you will not much mend the matter with 
these gentlemen. No; for according to the laws of 
Wisconsin, you are bound to leave every man a home- 
stead of 40 acres of land. See No. 94 of Examiner 
page 751. And then again, in reference to his house- 
hold furniture; you must leave in value 200 dollars, 
and also his stock of cows, swine, &c., also waggon, 
plough, &c., 50 dollars in value. You therefore are 
bound to leave him, besides 40 acres of land, about 
£50 of stock (see page 752 of the ‘‘ Examiner” referred 
to above) ; so if adeed of sale be signed, there is but 
little hope for a return of our money. 

Again, you tell us that the express resolution of the 
Executive was, that 2000 acres of land should be pur- 
chased, and peopledtotheavailable means of the society. 
As you say, if this had been abided by, there would have 
been a different state of things now. But who is to 
blame for what has been done? Did the Executive say, 
we will buy land, and occupy it according to our 
means? Had Mr. Twigg those instructions? Has he 
obeyed the Executive? If hehas not, but done contrary 
to the mind and will of that body, he ought to be called 
to give an account of his stewardship. 

We cannot undo what has already been done; but a 
safer step for the future must be taken. Yes, as in 
the first instance, so let all land be bought out and 
out, and not 80 foolishly grasp at what you cannot hold. 
And we say, if your officers will not obey you (the 
Executive) abroad, stop them—recall them, and. treat 
them as men not to be trusted, I will now say a word 
or two, both to the Executive, and the Agencies, I 
am a friend especially to the ballot. On this point I 
beg for a moment to dwell, Now if we were to ballot 
eight times a year, or once in six weeks, for six families 
at a time, that would be forty-eight in forty-eight 
weeks; and at Christmas you might have as the last 
ballot in the year ten families, making in the whole 
fifty-two, or one per week the year round. 

Now, something like regularity and steadiness would 
attend this plan and an encouragement to subscribe that 
we little dream of. 

But ah, some modest soul says, where is the money 
to come from ? You can tell us what a number can be 
balloted for ; but where is the needful ? Well friends 
I think we can soon tell where it is to be obtained and 
no one much hurt. My calculations shall be rather 
under than over. Now, as 1 have done before, so I 
will again, take the members of our society at 3000. 
Three thousand members at sixpence per week will be 
about £75, Then we will suppose each family, one with 
another, will cost £50 from this country to the Far 
West; there will be £25 left to buy land each week. 
£75 as the product at sixpence per week of 3000 will 
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in 62 weeks be the ruvund sum of £3900. Now we 
will take the passage money of 52 families at £2600 
and what have you left wherewith to buy land? Why 
£1300. Now we will suppose £11 is the cost price of 
40 acres, £1300 will purchase 118 times 40 acres and a 
fraction over. Would not this friends, be a steady 
practical plan? Here is a substance at which to grasp. 
But says one, there is the expence of management; so 
there is Sir, and we have the levy to meet this with. I 
do not know the exact expence of that department; but 
let us see what we can raise towards this object. 3000 
members at sixpence per week will be 3000 halfpennies, 
divided by two will be 1500 pence; that sum divided by 
12 will de 125 shillings, 125 shillings multiplied by 52 
will be 6500 shillings; divide that sum by 20 and you 
have £325 per annum to bear the expense of manage- 
ment, Now friends, it is quite possible to miss a figure 
in calculation; but I think Iam near the mark. £325 
per year as levy will do a great deal towards carrying 
out the operations of our society. But if those 3000 
members were to subscribe one shilling per week, 
instead of sixpence. Then 104, instead of 52 might be 
balloted for per year, so that instead of 118 times 40 
acres you might buy about 9440 acres of land, not on 
credit, but with read money; and then if one shilling 
was subscribed instead of sixpence—What would the 
levy be? why about £650 per year to bear the expense 
of management. Then with the Executive, I say, let 
the land be bought, and peopled, with ready money, and 
take not one step beyond your means to accomplish the 
desired end; and if the people will not subscribe to 
emancipate themselves ; let them stop at home in old 
England. But let us have the ballot—it is the poor 
man’s friend. Yes, down with the land certificates, 
and up with ballot; keep it before the public. 
I am, Gentlemen, yours truly, 

J. FARNELL, Agent. 

Queen’s Head, near Halifax. 





A FEW HINTS TO EMIGRANTS. 


Let no one think that he will lead a less laborious 
life in America or the Colonies, than he requires to do 
at home, for a living. The idle man, useless at home, 
will be equally useless abroad. There are no ready- 
roasted ducks ruaning about there, with knife and fork 
stuck in their backs, crying, ‘‘ come eat me,”’ any more 
than there are in England. The Emigrant must make 
up his mind to work before he can eat, and to work 
hard, But this comfortable essurance will* always be 
his, that he will have opportunities enough for labour, 
and the fruits of his labour will be his own. He need 
not to beg for leave to toil, and beg in vain. Work 
is abundant, the earth is fruitful, and the clime genial ; 
food is plenty, and wages are generally good. 

No man should venture on the Emigrant’s career 
unless fortified by steadiness, resolution, and a stout 
heart. He must makeup his mind to ‘rough it” for 
several years before he can settle quietly down under 
his vine and fig-tree, and gather in their fruits. He 
must dig before he can sow, and sow before he can 
reap. He must be content to put up with incon- 
veniences of house and home, with eold, and it may be 
privations, before plenty and comfort are secured to 
him. In saying this much we refer, more especially, 
to the emigrant ofsmall means. The moderate capital- 
ist may settle down at once, in America or the Colonies, 
and, surrounding himself with comforts and even 
luxuries, feel quite as comfortable, and with far fewer 
cares or anxieties for the future, as he can do at home. 
The small capitalist must work his way upwards by 
steady and persevering steps; and through diligent 
labour only can he acquire competence and ease. The 
consideration that the fruits and the products of his 
labour will be entirely his own, is no small stimulus to 
labour and industry. 





EDUCATION 1N THE UNITED STATES. 


The children and youth of the United States, of both 
sexes, generally receive a good common school edu- 
cation. In the East, where population is more dense 
than in the West, the advantages ofa liberal education, 
are ample and complete. But of which I now propose to 
speak, is the common school education that finds its 
way to every small town and village, and comes within 
the reach of the most remote settlements of the West. 
There is an apprehension in the East, and in England, 
that tha means are wanting of attaining a common 
education for a child, in the western settlements of 
Americai 

The general government has set apart a portion of 
lands in every township in the West, for the purposes 
of education. The state generally, from resources 
of their own, appropriate more lands or funds that may 
arise from lands, for the same purpose. This is all 
very good, and the funds from these laws and lands, 
some day may be adequate for the purposes intended, 
if well and wisely managed by the government of the 
states. In the mean time, the present generation of 
children would grow up ignorant, and unlettered, not- 
withstanding all the solicitude of their parents, and 
statutary provisions, but for one circumstance. 

The youth of New England are all educated, and 
most of them are educated well. The soi! of New 
England is much of it sterile, its climate severe, and 
profitable occupations are mostly filled. A continual 
stream of these young men proceed tothe West. Their 
habits though economical, are not generally laborious ; 
and to impart the information they have lately acquired, 
is an occupation more agreeable than to labour by the 
hands. They comeinto every little town, get acquainted 
with a few of the inhabitants, and open a day school 
for girls and boys, at the lowest possible charge. If 
the situation in the town is occupied, they go to the 
village, if there it is occupied too, they go quite into 
the country. The backwoodsman, delighted at the 
chance that has brought a teacher to his very door, 
assemblies, or calls on his neighbours, who quickly put 
up a log cabin, often quite in the forest a mile from 
the nearest residence. This is used for a school-house 
The new schoolmaster boards with some one of the 
farmers. Sometimes he is ambulatory, living a week 
with one and a week with another, but always keeping 
school, at the school-house. The little children brought 
up in the woods, run with eager haste to school. With 
it they have no unpleasant associations. The punish- 
ment would be to keep them a day from school. Their 
young intellects have lain fallow, and they come to 
their new occupation with a freshness and vigour and 
earnestness, unknown to the poor little town-bred child, 
who has been schooled and scolded, and punished, 
until his associations with book and pen, are every way 
hateful. 

We are indebted to the pilgrim fathers, who founded, 
and to their descendants who have sustained the noble 
and useful institutions of education, with which New 
England abounds, for the education of the present 
generation of children, all over America. 

The young teachers do not long continue to be en- 
gaged in that pursuit. Though dilligent in teaching 
the youngsters, they are more dilligent in finding out 
the resources of the country, and in seeking out with 
unerring effect every avenue to office, and to wealth. 
Leaving their first occupation, to be filled by those who 
follow them from New England. 

If in the West, we have not all the ease of access, to 
every branch of knowledge in the finishing education 
of youth, yet, in the early part of the art, we practise 
much better with our children, than is done in the 
East. In some of the large infant schools in the East- 
ern cities, a practice is admitted, which if not soon 
checked, will be fraught with deplorable consequences 



































- to the next generation of men and women. 











From a 
desire, (existing in the directors or instructors, or 
both,) to make a display of the early acquirements of 
the little pupils, they are confined a long time to their 
seats, (in itself an injurious practise, and a severe 
punishment to a little child,) and their young abilities 
are all unduly taxed. They learn to spell, to read, to 
write; and in proportion to the facility of ready acquire- 
ment the infant’s task is increased. Thus may an in- 
stitution, which, if rightly conducted, would be of the 
highest advantage, and the brightest blessing of the age, 
by a little vanity or mistaken zeal in its direction, be 
perverted to a machine of mighty and incalculable mis- 
chief. The very name of school misleads. It should 
be an institution where the body is kept healthy, and 
the mind cheerful and content. Ifa little learning is 
taken, by way of varied exercise, it is well. If not, it 
is better. Kind teachers mingling in their gambols, to 
prevent petty feuds, by withdrawing temptations to 
quarrel, is all that is wanted. To see a little urchin of 
eight or ten years of age brought forward to display its 
abilities, in figures and recitations, is to me a painful 
sight. I seein itnothing but the destruction of the 
strength of intellects of the future man or woman, and 
possibly health and temper too. 

The most dreadful inflictions on mankind have been 
from institutions originated in beneficence, but after- 
wards perverted to appalling evils by the ambition, 
avarice, and cupidity of man. If the infant school 
establishment is to be added to the store, evils of greater 
magnitude are yet in store for the future generations of 
mankind, than any that have yet been inflicted on the 
human race. A precocious race of intellectual children, 
must insure a wreck of intellect and feeling in the next 
generation, appalling andj pitiable to behold. Educa- 
tion in America, is generally conducted with much 
mildness. I am not going to treat of American educa- 
tion, but I guess there prevails in it a portion of two 
systems, as practised and explained to me by two old 
country teachers. John Hipthorp ina district of North 
Britain, affirmed that he had practised a mode of dic- 
cipline, which he found equal, if not superior, to any 
laid down in the books of ancient or modern date. 
Punishments, for example, he said were necessary; to 
be efficient, they should be given with discrimination, 
and a system of general rewards for encouragement, 
When he arose in a very bad humour in a morning, he 
caned and flogged. and gave it to them right soundly, 
head and tail. This was punishment for example. 
Those who were bad had it, those who had been bad were 
paid off, and those who would be bad got it in advance. 
When he arose a little peevish he would box the ears 
of a few, and crack the skulls,ofafew more. This was 
punishment with discrimination. If he felt very idle 
himself, and did not want to get out of bed he sent 
down to give the scholars a holiday. This was a gene- 
ral reward. 

A very worthy and talented teacher told me, that his 
first school he opened with assiduous care. He urged 
every pupil, and exacted due attention. The pupils 
were not pleased, the parents were not satisfied; he 
redoubled his exertions, and met with worse success. 
He found he was wrong, he was not acting in accord- 
ance with the feelings of human nature. He changed 
his plan. He remitted half the lessons of the children, 
and devoted the leisure to the mothers. He found that 
every mother had a peculiar child. He yielded to the 
maternal weakness, and ever afterwards was a popular 
and a successful teacher. Children are mildly treated, 
and like their learning in America. In Europe it is or 
was a task, and too often a hated toil. 


Apvice.—If you find a person telling an absolute 
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falsehood—let it pass over in silence, for it is not worth | 
your while to make any one your enemy by proving | 
him a liar. | 


WINDSOR AGENCY, LIVERPOOL, 

To Mr. W. Evans: Sir,—At a special general meet- 
ing of this agency, to take into consideration the reso- 
lutions passed by the Executive, effecting the future 
management at Emancipation Ferry, it has been re- 
solved—That we abide by the first seven resolutions 
passed by the Executive. 

8th. That no member be allowed to depart from this 
country on his own resources for the society’s lands be- 
fore March 1852, unless able to support himself and 
family. 

9th and 10th.—Stand as passed by the Executive. 

In addition to the above we append the following for 
your consideration :— 

“* That land certificates be granted only three months 
in the year; that is, from October Ist, to December 
31st, in each year, the same to be presented to the 
Estate Steward on or before April 15th the following 
year, or they will not be accepted for that season.” 

The movement which now exists in our society for 
the purpose of keeping the standing we now occupy 
will require our most serious attention, inasmuch as an 


| oversight in the management of the society abroad may 


lead to dreadful consequences. We, the members of 
this agency, consider it our duty to state that a favour- 
able issue will be the result of a steady perseverance in 
meeting the demands made upon us, and we most ear- 
nestly entreat of you, the Executive, to use all the ex- 
ertions you possess to enhance the funds and enable us 
to bring matters to a favourable termination, which will 
require the voice of the whole of the members, and 
which we advise you to take by circular to avoid the 
expense of delegate meetings. 

We trust this appeal will not be made in vain, as it 
wholly depends on each of us whether we attain a 
glorious victory or sink for ever in the estimation of 
our fellow countrymen. In conclusion, 

We remain, yours respectfully, 
THE MEMBERS OF THE WINDSOR AGENCY, 





THE PIMLICO AGENCY. 


To Mr. Evans: Dear Sir,—It is with deep regret 
that I write to you respecting the general dissatisfaction 
which unhappily prevails among the London members. 
I sincerely hope you will not think that we, the Pimlico 
Branch, have failed in our contributions; no sir, I am 
happy to say, that they now come down witb double 
contributions, Our landlord has come forward to join 
us, feeling, as he says, the great good the working clas- 
ses must achieve in uniting in such a noble cause. O, 
how sincerely I hope my fellow members will see the 
great importance of keeping up their contributions, and 
not be led away by a few bad settlers, which they may 
hear of. We must, to remedy the evils, increase our 
contributions, not stop them, as some are doing, and 
depend upon it, we shall, in a few months, begin to see 
our way clear. Hoping that all the country branches 
will feel that confidence which we, the Pimlico branch 
do, and show it, by sending their contributions in, so 
that we may in reality say ‘‘ that our shoulders are now 
put to the wheel, and round she goes.” 

I remain, respectfully yours, 
GEORGE SWAN Agent, Pimlico. 





METHOD oF BREAKING uP LoGcs or Woop.—The 
roots of trees, &c., are often left lying about as lumber, 
because they are not worth the saw or the axe to break 
them up for firewood. A plan of blasting them has 
been most successfully adopted. Bore a hole with an 
auger, charge with powder, and close with a wooden 
screw, through which a small hole is left, for a match or 
afusee. A simpler plan, is, to fill the hole with com- 
mon sand, above the powder, leaving a communication 
by areed. It may seem singular, but it is true, that 
that simple obstacle is sufficient to blast the hardest rock. 
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PERSEVERANCE UNDER PRIVATIONS AND 
DIFFICULTIES. 


As an example and encouragement to emigrants of 
the poorer class, and also as a kind of history of the 
difficulties which some of them have to encounter and 
successfully overcome, we give the following interesting 
sketch, by Mr. Marshall, of the adventures of asmall 
colony of emigrants from England and Scotland, who 
have fought their way from the most extreme poverty 
to comfort and honourable independence :— 

‘In one of the small and rather poor towns on the 
St. Lawrence river, is a certain road of about three 
miles in length, on which reside at the present moment, 
a number of English and Scotch families, With the 
exception of one Dutch family, no others than those 
referred to, reside upon this road. 

** About twenty years ago these emigrants made up 
their minds to go to the New World. They were in 
exceedingly straitened circumstances, but confident that 
industry and honesty would not fail of their reward. 
Residing in the north of England, and in the south of 
Scotland, they took shipping at Hull, for Quebec. 
They had a long and tedious passage, and reached 
Quebec with their slender means almost exhausted, ig- 
norant of the country and of the best means to procure 
employment. In those days there were no societies to 
give the emigrant desirable information, nor books to 
furnish it. 

‘“* They resolved to go into the country, at all events ; 
a wise determination under such circumstances. By 
some means they found their way to the town in which 
they now reside; a small town on the American side 
of the river St. Lawrence. 

“They found it a wilderness. Here and there a 
scattered ssttlement was to be met with, but not a rod 
of Jand cultivated like that to which they had been ac- 
customed in the Old Country. Everything was new 
to them; the modes of farming, of living, of buying 
and selling, of building. The soil was tolerably good, 
but it was covered with huge trees. Here they resolv- 
ed to plant themselves, and go to work and make ‘ the 
wilderness to blossom as the rose.’ 

‘* They bought this wild land, (as uncleared land is 
called in the states), on credit, at from two to three dol- 
lars the acre, payable in four annual iastalments. 

‘* What did they now do? Money they had but little 
of. Their land mas not paid for. A few cooking uten- 
sils, scanty bedding, and a little clothing was all they 
had, except their strong hands and stout hearts. With 
these they went to their honest, earnest, laborious 
work, The land they had purchased lay in a body, and 
they took farms adjoining each other. 

“‘ The first thing to do was to cut down the trees, so 
as to make a sort of road, though it was so rough that 
no wheel carriage could pass over it for the first year or 
two. In sleighing-time they could get their stuff out 
and in on sleds, When their was no sleighing, they 
were obliged to do so on the backs of horses; oftener, 
however, on their own backs. 

** As soon as this apology for a road was laid open, 
by simply felling the trees, each family went to work 
and made a rude cheap dwelling of logs. With the ex- 
ception of a few nails, and perhaps half a dozen panes 
of miserable glass, all the materials were produced on 
the spot by their own hands, ‘The work was all done 
by themselves, from beginning to end; and in a very 
short time this hardy band of emigrants had homes, of 
their own making, in the forest. 

“At this stage of their history, they had not so 
much as one foot of land under cultivation, not even a 
garden. They had the outline ofa road before them, 
and a rude log cabin to dwell in. These were all. 

** Their next step was to begin to subdue the forest, 
and turn it into fruitful fields. Long and wearisome 
years of toil lay before them before this could be accom- 
plished ; but, nothing daunted, they went to work. 
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The process of clearing was now begun. Each man cut 
down the huge trees on a few acres the first summer. 
These trees were cut into logs of a size convenient to 
be drawn by oxen into piles. These were then set on 
fire and suffered to consume. The surface of these few 
acres was thus cleared of the trees which had stood for 
centuries upon it; leaving only the stumps sticking up 
about four feet high. A strong man would clear, in 
this manner, perhaps ten acres the first season. 

“In the autnmn this land was sown with wheat, in 
which grass seed was mixed. Thus was the first sum- 
mer spent, and winter came. During the winter more 
trees were cut down, to be got ready to be burnt in the 
summer. At last the spring came. In March they 
began to make maple-sugar, the very first thing their 
land had yielded them in the way of eatables. They 
now bored auger-holes in the sugar-maple trees, and 
putting small wooden spouts in the holes, they caught 
the sap which fell in small rude troughs, cut out of 
blocks of wood. This was boiled and made into sugar, 
a great luxury indeed for them all. 

“‘ By-and-by the snow entirely disappeared. The 
wheat they had sown on their newly-cleared land was 
found to be in a vigorous, thrifty state, and they re- 
joiced as none but a pioneer emigrant ean rejoice in 
seeing these pledges of future success. The summer 
now wore on. The harvest came, and they gathered 
inarich crop of wheat from lane which, but a short 
year before, they had seen covered by a thick forest. 
The grass seed which had been sown with the wheat 
now struggled up among the wheat stubble, giving 
pledge that another year it would furnish hay for the 
cattle they hoped by that time to have. 

** They had thus lived through the first, and usually 
the worst year of a settler’s life. They had endured 
many hardships, it is true, and the little means they 
brought with them were hardly sufficient to furnish them 
with the coarsest farc in the mean time. But the wheat 
they had raised, together with a hog or two, which each 
family had managed to raise, gave them a good stock 
to last tiil another harvest. 

‘Thus they kept on in their hard toil, till year after 
year they enlarged their clearing, and, in time, they 
brought the whole under cultivation. Their comforts 
also increased year by year. Their families grew more 
numerous, a real blessing in such circumstances; their 
road became tolerably fair, cross-roads intersected it, 
a school-house was got up, a preacher occasionally came 
in of a Sunday, and everything really thrived. 

‘* At the present time this settlement is really a de- 
sirable place of residence. Almost all the original set- 
tlers, whose histoiy we have been rudely tracing, occupy 
the lands they first entered upon. Good frame and 
stone houses and barns have taken the places of the 
rude log ones. ‘Their lands are all paid for, and scarce- 
ly aman of them but has money out upon interest, 
Their sons and danghters have intermarried. Healthy 
and happy grand-children gather apples and plums from 
trees which siand where once the guarled oak reigned 
in this primeval forest, and contentment and plenty 
amply repay the old emigrants for their self-denial and 
perseverance under all difficulties.” 





State oF ENnGLisH InDusTRY.—Inquiry has visited 
schools, explored the loathsome and pent-up dwellings 
of the urban poor, inspected villages, soared among the 
mountains, dived into mines, ransacked the very gutters 
of our towns, and brought to light horrors enough to 
stock and people a pandemonium; so much vice; filth, 
disease, ignorance, and suffering has there been found 
rankling, not @lone in one or two isolated spots, but 
more or less infesting and polluting all the spheres of 
industry, and therefore the springs of life to this great 
and civilized nation. What practical result has fol- 
lowed? What have we done to expiate the guilt of 
indolence, of which we are at once the self-accusers and 
the witnesses? As a nation, absolutely nothing. 
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REPLY TO MR. MC. FARLANE’S LETTER, 
BY MR. JAMES MOORE. 


To the Editor of the Potters’ Examiner. 
Queen’s Head, September Ist, 1850. 


Dear Sir,—With your permission I will say a few 
words in reply to a letter which appeared in the “ Ex- 
aminer,”’ No. 8, vol. 10 from Mr. Mc. Farlane of Glas- 
gow. 
little paper, but I think it necessary that I should say 
a few words, which, may possibly have the effect of 
making my former remarks more plain, and of convinc- 
ing our Glasgow friends, that their opinions are 
erroneous with regard to the halfpenny levy and the 
power of the Executive. I am certainly at a loss to 
conceive, how they make their opinions agree with the 
rules and policy of the Executive ; it is evident they do 
not understand the rules; they have certain precon- 
ceived opinions which they tenaciously adhere to, though 
those opinions are opposed to stubborn facts. How- 
ever, I shall endeavour to prove that my former remarks 
are neither injurious to the Society, nor the result of 
mistaken ideas, but in accordance with the enrolled 
laws, and to act upon those laws, is the only legal and 
proper course. Now the latter part of the 16th section, 
together with the 40th and 42nd sections of rule 12, 
empowered the committee to remit any or all fines, if 
proper cause could be assigned for so doing, therefore 
all fines have been abolished; now if I take the 2nd sec- 
tion of rule 3rd and leave out that portion which refers 
to the fines, it will read thus :—‘‘ Any person or member 
taking shares or additional shrres in this society after 
the commencement, shall pay not less than one penny 
per share when called for, to defray all incidental expen- 
ses belonging to the society.” I think ro one will deny 
that this rule provides for a levy of not less then ‘one 
penny per share, the amount being left to be fixed ac- 
cording to the necessities of the society, But our 
Glasgow friends say that the halfpenny levy was not 
lawfully carried; now in my former remarks 1 have 
taken it for granted, that the delegate meeting was a 
lawful meeting of the society, to which delegates were 
sent; but if none but delegates were allowed to vote 
and take, part in the proceedings, such a meeting is not 
provided for by our laws, and therefore unlawful, and 
if unlawful, the business transacted at such meeting 
would be unlawful also, excepting, so far as a subse- 
quent general meeting approved of and adopted. There- 
fore it depends upon the character of the meeting as to 
whether it was lawfully carried. If the meeting was a 
general meeting of the society, the 22nd rule says, 
‘* That the officers shall be elected, and all questions 
both at general and committee meetings, by a majority 
of votes ;’’ ‘‘and in all cases of an equal number of 
votes, the President shall only have the casting vote ;” 
it must then according to this rule, (if the meeting was 
lawful) be properly carried. Mr. Mc. Farlane is of 
opinion that the expenses of management should all be 
taken from the stock of the society, in reference to the 
halfpenny levy. Such a proceeding would be contrary 
to the enrolled laws, and very hazardous indeed ; if the 
profits were not equal to the expenses, the liabilities of 
the society would be greater than the assets, and those 
who got allocated in the former part of the society’s 
existence, would escape without paying their fair share 
of the expenses, even ifthe society became bankrupt by 
so doing. Now then for the power of the Executive, 
and I include in the Executive, every shareholder who 
can attend the general meetings, so as to take an active 
part in the government of the society. Well then, Mr. 


I do not wish to monopolize the columns of your |! 








Mc. Farlane informs us that to govern and to legislate | 
are things widely different, I never asserted anything | 


to the contrary, the inference to be drawn from what I 
said was, that the Executive had the power to govern, 
and Mr. Farlane admits it, and that by this power they 
could rescind or amend any resolution passed at the 


delegate meeting. Now in opposition to this, Mr. Me. 
Farlane refers to the 2!st rule, as supporting a position 
contrary to that taken up by me, and that it requires 
three-fourths of the members present at a general meet- 
ing to rescind or amend any bye-law. Now the 21st rule 
refers wholly to the altering, rescinding, &c., the 
enrolled laws, and not to the manner of enforcing any 
other rule, and I referred to it as a proof in con- 
nection with others, that the Executive have the power, 
not only to rescind, the resolutions passed at a dcle- 
gate meeting, but the enrolled laws also. I- under- 
stand from these rules that a bye-law can be made 
by a simple majority, if in strict accordance with the 
enrolled Jaws, and for the purpose of carrying out a rule, 
but to alter any enrolled law would require three-fourths 
at least, and when altered, would require re-enrolling 
before they would be lawful. This being the case, the 
Executive ought to be very careful in making the bye- 
laws, 80 as to keep the benefit of the enrolment, for if 
we make new rules, and act upon them, we shall be 
** out of court,”” except we could get them re-enrolled. 
In support. of what is here advanced, I may refer to 
No. 65, Vol. 9, of the ‘“‘ Examiner,” which runs thus : 
‘* But the movement in which we are engaged, questions 
of change are controlled by legalized regulations, and 
the trustees are bound in accordance with law, to see 
the objects of the institution legally carried out.” 
Again, “Having thrown open the society to other 
trades, it was thought just.to give to the branches, 
through the medium of an annual delegate meeting, 
the power to regulate the general expenses of the so- 
ciety. This was a concession to create confidence ; and 
this concession the Parent Society will honestly and 
strictly abide by. But the government ofthe society 
is fixed by.enrolled law. No delegate meeting can have 
the power of government. without breach of law; and 
that breach the trustees will not permit.” Again, 
‘The general monthly meeting of the society, in time 
and place fixed by enrolled law, have the sole power 
of government and selection of officers.” Again, “If 
business is to be transacted apart from general meeting, 
if officers are to be elected apart from enrolled law, if 
the Executive are to be. selected from all parts of the 
country, away goes legality.” Now the enrolled rules 
are the same now as when these extracts were written, 
and prior to the opening of the society to other trades, 
therefore, to talk about a delegate meeting being the 
only general meeting &c. &c., is all smoke. I should 
think that the resolutions passed at the general meet- 
ing Aug, 20th, 1850, would teach our Glasgow friends 
that their opinions are not correct. However we were 
giad to find that the Evecutive have adopted the prin- 
ciple of neither obtaining, nor allowing any further 
credit, and that the land for the future is to be pur- 
chased before being allocated upon. This is as it ought 
to be, and it is a great pity that any other plan was 
ever adopted. We think with our Glasgow friends, that 
every member, whether balloted or otherwise, should 
pay the full cost of their land before being allowed to 
go to occupy, and that it should be at the option of the 
members whether he had twenty or forty acres, but 
that no one be allowed to have more than forty acres. 
The society have promised the privileges of their plans 
at too smal! a.cost, let them pay the price of the land 
before occupying it, and then you have some little se- 
curity that they will be honest. To the delegate meet - 
ing I am decidedly opposed, because a delegate meeting, 
considered solely as a delegate meeting, have no legal 
power either to govern or to legislate for the ssciety ; 
and the agencies could send their suggestions to the 
Execntive without the expense of a delegate meeting. 
If our friends would consider this subject in a-calm 
and dispassionate manner, with a desire to understand 
it in all its bearings, I think the clamour for power 
would very soon snbside. I myself have been as eager 


| asthe most forward, for the agencies to have equal 
| privileges with the Executive, in the management of 
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the society, but a little reflection has convinced me that 
this is legally impossible, and therefore it is the best 
and safest plan to be governed strictly by the enrolled 
laws. Hoping that the free expression of our several 
opinions, will not engender any ill feeling, and being 
fully determined to support the society, so long as it 
shall be conducted in a legal manner, 
I remain yours in the cause, 
JAMES MOORE. 

No. 69, Perseverance Agency. 

P.S. The blunder in taking up the land at Emanci- 
pation, has stopped subscriptions of two out of our 
members, whether they will again rally I cannot at 
present tell, but Mr, Farnell and myself will send our 
subscriptions shortly. J. 





The Orphan Ballad Singers. 


Oh, weary, weary, are our feet, 
And weary, weary, is our way; 
Through many a long and crowded street, 
We've wandered mournfully to-day. 
My little sister she is pale ; 
She is too tender and too young 
To bear the autumn’s sullen gale, 
And all day long the child has sung. 


She was our mother’s favourite child, 
Wh» loved her for her eyes of blue ; 
And she is delicate and mild— 
She cannot do what I can do. 
She never met her father’s eyes, 
Although they were so like her own ; 
In some far distant sea he lies, 
A father to his child unknown. 


The first time that she lisped his name, 
A little playful thing was she; 
How proud we were,—yet that night came 
The tale how he had sunk at sea. 
My mother never raised her head— 
bev strange, how white, how cold she grew ; 
It was a broken heart they said— 
1 wish oyr hearts were broken too. 


We have no home—we have no friends; 
They said our home no more was ours— 

Our cottage where the ash-tree bends, 
The garden we had filled with flowers; 

The sounding shells our father brought, 
That we might hear the sea at home; 

Our bees, that in the summer wrought 
The winter’s golden honeycomb. 


We wandered forth mid wind and rain, 
No shelter from the open sky ; 
1 only wish to see again 
My mother’s grave, and rest, and die, 
Alas, itisa — thing 
To sing our ballads o’er and o’er— 
The songs we used at home to sing— 
Alas, we have a home no more! 





MANNERS OF THE Mexican WoMEN.—The Mexican 
women in general are not handsome, for they com- 
monly want the clear complexion which we deem in- 
separable from beauty; but they have that large, dark, 
swimming eye, a lip usually high coloured, and good 
teeth. But their principal charm lies in their manner. 
In entering a house, which you may do, even though a 
stranger, and be sure of a welcome from its owner, the 
senoras, without rising, offer you a seat, snd are ready 
at once to converse with you on any subject, and this 
with a piquancy and naiveté exceedingly attractive to a 
foreigner. It is a pleasure to meet some pretty donna 
of your acquaintance after a short absence. Wherever 
it may be, she immediately grasps your hand, draws 
you towards her, pass her arm round your waist, and 
presses you gently to her. This habit, of course, struck 
ua at first assingular and rather forward, but the per- 
fect nonchalance with which a lady friend will thus press 
you to her heart, perhaps every day, soon shows you 
that it is in reality only a common kindly recognition. 
But the gusto and real grace with which two dirty old 
beggars will thus hug each other is a singular sight. 
This mode of greeting is not confined to either sex,— 
A Campaign in New Mexico with Colonel Doniphan, 
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THE TABLE-KNIFE HAFTERS OF SHEFFIELD 


The Potters’ Central Committee, on behalf of the 
Table-Knife Hafters, beg to acknowledge the receipts 
of the following eums :— 

September 3rd, 1850. £. 8, 
To cash acknowledged ...... coccccccce 24 
Cauldon place Pressers .... ............. 0 
Mr. Truelove ne 
BY <i wk-g AhG ras Wsinkssin css ooeecceenen 0 
Mr. Chalinor’s Oven men .............. 0 
Hollow-ware Pressers lodge .............. 0 
Vernon’s bank 
J. Bourne ..... Se er 
Church bank, Flat & Hollow-ware Pressers 
Richard Warburton a 
Richard Witmore and Son 
Morley and Co. 
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Mayer’s Hollow-ware Pressers eee 
Dimmock’s bank 
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on 


James Oldham ......... 
Mr. Gilman’s operatives 
Beswick’s Flat Press ers 

Yieald’s Oven men 
Locket's Pressers 

J, Plant 
J. Tomkinson 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
Mr. Hudson 0 
Hampton and Broadhurst 0 
Chetham’s FlatPressers .............. 0 
Elkin and Co’s Flat Pressers ............. 0 
MES, cudbicey  “cpsdcckes an 0 
Green & Co’s Throwers & Turners ...... 0 
Elkin & Co’s Throwers & Turners .... 0 
Green and Co’s Hollow-ware Pressers 0 
Harvey’s ditto 0 
Glover’s china Pressers 0 
Ditto Oven men 0 
Ditto chinamen ,..,. 0 
Harvey’s Oven men 0 
J. Moore 0 
H. Bartley 0 
T. Henderson 7d., 0 
Shore and Co’s Oven men 0 
Sherlock and Co’s ditto aA 0 
Townshend’s brown Turners & Throwers.. 0 
Glover’s men 0 
Hawley’s Flat Pressers .. 0 
Green and Co’s Flat Pressers 0 
BO OD ccccccsdcccs ee 0 
J. Horwell 0 
Showel!, Hollow-ware Presser 0 
Allerton & Green’s Hollow-ware Pressers 0 
Deakin, Hollow-ware Presser ............ 
a MES pose. cc.c6eoeee hed 0 
SA ee ines. 
15 eS Se 
WRONIND BONNE. 5 6s 0000s cccnens 
2. SEAR Ae ee ee ree 0 
Pee elie mie ct ible deus ae 6 apibll 0 
Adams’s, Green Fields ................ 
ME i te adap au bas dss keube wees 006 o4i 0 
RRS ee eee ne ere 0 
IED coscccscscccssuceccss OE 
Cauldon Place Chinamen .............. 0 
RT FO rae 0 
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Hardy’s painters and gilders ............ 0 
EY Stith tnt osdinapodennss <<cen 0 
Copeland’s painters and gilders.......... 0 
Pinder’s Flat-Pressers, Burslem.......... 0 
Woedgwood’s Tumetall ,......ccscecce cose 0 
Ml <csdeeinsephseecaseqnnsluees- 0 
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THE TABLE-KNIFE HAFTERS. 


The following letter has been received by one of the 
Sheffield Delegates. Its contents are cheering ; funds 
are all that are required to complete the victory, and 
we fervently hope that the present position of the oper- 
ative potters will be an inducemeut to liberally assist 
a generous class of useful artizans, who, in their pros- 
perity, nobly responded to the voice of distress in the 


hour of trial. 
Sheffield, Sep. 2nd, 1850. 


Dear Sir,—The affairs of the week have been encour- 
aging, for although such factories as the Sheaf and 
Shepherds’ have not given way, still there are a good few 
making for the town factors who are giving the priee, 
and if these yield, the others must soon give up the con- 
test. One of the most striking features of the times is— 
that masters are offering bounties on condition that men 
will leave the union, promising also that they will give 
them nearly all we ask in price. But the stratagem seems 
to be well understood and the bait is refused, (except 
by some two or three whose examples have not been 
followed). This self-denial speaks volumes in praise 
of men whose twelve weeks’ privations must have 
straitened their circumstances and made their appetites 
exceedingly keen. You will return our grateful ac- 
knowledgements to our friends in Staffordshire, and say 
that our confidence as to ultimate success, increases; 
and were it only known to our employers that our 
means of supporting the men were improving, the con- 
flict would soon terminate, the low state of our funds 
being the principal reason of their long continued oppo- 
sition. From this, our friends will see the value of 
speedy assistance, which will be most thankfully ac- 
cepted. Hoping all is well with you, 

We remain, yours &c. 
THE COMMITTEE OF TABLE-KNIFE HAFTERS 





In»pustRY REwARvED.—I1 remember meeting with 
the following interesting case in Sligo. A very respec- 
table inhabitant of that town, named Francis Barber, 
now an extensive farmer and contractor for public works, 
thus began, as a boy to improve his mother’s farm. He 
trenched it in the winter ; and his neighbours laughed and 
gibed at him, working up to the knees in water, whilst 
his mother, poor soul! thought he was going to ruin 
the farm, which it was not in the power of man to make 
in a worse condition than his father left it to him. 
His industry was rewarded ; his farm yielded fourfold, 
and he persevered with field and field, till his landlord, 
seeing his desert gave him more land. He grew well 
to do; and he now employs as his servants some scores 
of the very men who formerly gibed and laughed at him 
with their hands in their pockets, for “ working his sowl 
out” in the winter, when they (and every one in that 
county who has the annual privilege of being half- 
starved, and abusing the ‘ Sassenach”’ for preventing 
their being starved outright) never did anything but 
prop up a doorpost, and smoke a short ‘‘ dudheer,”’ or, 
as a variety, ornament a “ wake,” or carry a “ shille- 
lagh’’ to a fair. 

Quite Portic.—A gentleman from Cincinnati filled 
to the brim with heartfelt, glowing thought, wrote a 
few verses ths other day, and sent them to the Burling. 
ton Advertiser for publication. We shall only give a 
specimen. The whole poem at once would certainly 
prove destructive to our readers : 

** When a feller fals in luv 

He dus ware a white kid gluv, 

and puts on lots of splendid close, 
and wears tite boots upon his tose. 
and smels just like a sprowting rose 
all Newly sprung in Joon !” 

When you have an opportunity to praise—do it with 
all your heart. 

When you are forced to blame—appear, at least to 
“do it with reluctance, 





STrkaTaGems OF Birps,—Many birds, especially 
those whose young ones run as soon as hatched, and, 
being thus dispersed, are more likely to be stumbled on, 
have various arts to arrest the attention of the chance 
wanderer, and decoy him from the brood. The lapwing 
is always most clamorous when you are furthest from 
the objects of her solicitude; so isthe curlew,—but 
should you approach them, the mother appears quite 
careless and unconcerned. Grouse and partridges 
flutter along the ground as if wounded and unable to 
fly, the latter uttering a most discordant scream. 
have always thought these birds overdo their part, and 
that the lapwing is far superior to them in the art of mis- 
leading. The maneuvres of wild ducks are similar to 
those of grouse, and they give notice to the ducklings 
when they are to dive by a loud quack, which is in- 
stantly obeyed. But the most finished actress I have 
seen was a mire snipe, which fluttered up exactly as 
if the tip of its wing was broken. It flew in this dis- 
abled manner for about ten yards, when it fell as if ex- 
hausted, and lay struggling on its side. I walked for- 
ward to seize it, muttering ‘‘ Well if they haven’t been 
poaching even now.’’ Up it rose again, apparently 
with the greatest difficulty. But this time it was lon- 
ger in doing the tumble-down part. Suspecting the 
trick, I followed to see how it would end. After entic- 
ing me some distance, it sprang up with its easy na- 
tural motion, and triumphantly twisted out of sight. 
—Colquhoun’s Rocks and Rivers. 

He nap Her Tuere!—A thin-faced, sable-looking 
lady stepped into a store in Washington-street a few 
days ago to buy a steel reticule. The clerk handed out 
a variety of sorts, sizes, and prices—all of which the 
lady deliberately viewed, handled, and commented upon, 
until at length having made her selection of a small 
one, at two dollars fifty cents, she gave the elerk a ten 
dollar note to deduct that amount. The clerk went to 
the desk, and returning, gave the lady her change. 
“Why here’s but two dollars and a half,” says she. 
‘* Exactly, madam,” replies the clerk. ‘* Well, but I 
gave you a ten dollar bill,sir!’ ‘* Precisely madam,”’ 
said the politeclerk. ‘‘ This bag is two dollars and a half, 
is it not,” says the lady, holding forth the purchased 
reticule. ‘ Two dollars and a half is the price madam.” 
‘*Then why do you take out seven dollars and a half, 
sir?” ‘* Why madam, this reticule is two dollars and a 
half.” “ Very well, sir.’ ‘And that one attached 
to your dress, beneath your cardinal, is five dollars 
more !’’ said the complaisant clerk, raising up the lady’s 
cardinal, and displaying a very handsome steel-beaded 
reticule their secreted. The lady became quite agi- 
tated, but the humane cierk assured her it was all p 
fectly right. ‘You don’t for a moment suppose, sir,” 
said the lady, in a low and husky voice, “ that I in- 
tended—” ‘Qh, certainly not, madam,” said the 
clerk. ‘‘ Oh, it’s all right, madam—perfectly correct,” 
continued the clerk. ‘‘ Good morning, sir,” said the 
lady, bowing and grinning a ghastly smile. ‘‘ Good 
morning !’’ responded the gentlemanly clerk, bowing 
the lady safely out of the premises. No fancy sketch 
this.— Boston Mail. 





Metrepolitan Agencies, Meeting Night 


Lady Owen’s Arms, Goswell Road ...... Monday 
Skinner’s Arms, Skinner-St., Bishopgate .. Tuesday 
George, Great St. Andrew-St., Seven Dials Tuesday 


King John’s Head, Abbey-St., Bermondsey Tuesday 


Duke of York, Lewisham-Road, Greenwich Saturday 
King’s Head, Old Change, Cheapside ...... Monday 
Brunswick Arms, Brunswick-St, Stamford-St Monday 
Queen’s Arms, Warwick-St., Vauxhall- 
ROO cep ecconscccecevosesses Monday 
Bull’s Head, Tottenham Court Road .--. Monday 
Angel Coffee- house, Angel-Lane, Stratford Saturday 
Barley Mow, Dorset.St., Portman Square Tuesday 
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A BALLOT FOR ONE FAMILY OF THE POT. 
TERS’ JOINT STOCK EMIGRATION SOCIETY 
AND SAVINGS’ FUND will take place at the Crewe 
Mechanics’ Institution, on the evening of Monday, the 
23rd. Sept. There will bea TEA PARTY in connec- 
tion with the same, previqus to taking the ballot; after 
which, the whole will be succeeded by a BALL. Every- 
thing will be done to make the amusements of the 
evening as attractive as possible, and itis hoped that 
as many as can -make it convenient, to} spend an 
hour— 

With the.light hearted and gay 

Will on this occassion drive sorry away ; 

With the full hope and conviction 

The time’s near at hand 

When the Porrers’ Society shall spread through the land, 
And on the wings of the wind 

The great plaudit shall rise 

‘Health, Wealth, and Suceessto the SraFORDSHIRE Boys. 

Also :— 

‘QUARTERLY REFORT OF THE EDINBURGH 
AGENCY OF THE POTTERS’ EMIGRATION 
SOCIETY FOR THE QUARTER ENDING 
AUGUST 8th, 1850. 





SOCIETY'S SHIPPING OFFICES, 119, 
WATERLOO ROAD, NEARLY OPPO- 
SITE THE CLARENCE DOCK GATES, 


FOR PHILADELPHIA. 


Tons Register. To sail. 
“WILLIAM PENN” ....c0ce.. 1€00.. Sep, 26th 
For Baltimore, 
ee SE 4004400006 00% 900... Sep. 20th 


‘£1 per head deposit, with the name and age of each 
passenger should be forwarded to secure a berth, 

Evans and Brown, AN9, Waterloo Road, Liverpool. 
Also :— 


Special General Meeting of the Society. 


; The Shareholders are informed, that a Special General Meet- 
ing of the Society will take place at the society’s room, on 
MonDay NEXT, Sept. 9th. Let every shareholder attend, as 
business of the highest importance will be laid before the 
meeting. Also :— 

Whe Manehester Agencies, 

The Agencies of the Manche: ter District are respectfully in- 
formed that a General Delegate Meeting of their District will 
take place at Mr. Joseph Spooner’s Odd-Fellows’ Aras, Lever- 
street, Manchester, on the 22nd of September, 1850, at half-past 
Two o’clock, P.m., when it is expected that all delegates will 
come provided with the needful, so that the affairs of ‘the dis- 
trict may be brought to “a wind-up.” Also:— 


New. Paradise Agency, Ashton. 


The members of the New Paradise agency, are informed that 
a public meeting of the members will take place on Saturday 








REcEIPTS, “£68. d. evening, the Zist Sept. at Kight o’clock, on business of vital 
Subscriptions for this quarter .......... 8 2 6 ae Bon Ae Jey —- 7 will be 
“ ° y order of the Chair 
~ srr gn re veonehaehtn : a ry poten 7EDWAED HEWITT. 
Laws see eee @ eecere a ely agiatadle 0916 The Agencies oteenien ae in future, all Post 
Balance in Treasurer’s hands at the end of Office Orders must be made payable at the HaNLEY Post- 
last quarter .. 12.26. seeccees cece 211 7 OrFice, to Mr. RALPH PARKER, PICCADILLY, SHELTON, 
Staffordshire Potteries. 
£1111 13 ——— 
“DISBURSEMENTS. AGENCIES, IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
Remittance ‘to Executive .........-.... 8 0 0 POTTERS’ EMIGRATION SOCIETY. 
Post office orders ditto .... .........-. O»1 0 ’ —>_—— 
Paid for carriage of parcel from Executive 2 6 5 MONIES RECEIVED FOR THE WEEK ENDING SEPT. 7TH, 
Paid for Examiners, for use of committee 0 1 1 No. £. 8. a. 
Paid for postage stamps ...........6 +4005 0 3 0 Aug.28 91, Pimlico, London .......... 014 0 
Paid for stationery andink .... ....... Sia ¢& a6 = General levy...... 00 4 
Paid for room-rent ....... re er - O44 O 30 %&, Home in the West, Crewe.... 110 0 
Sep.2 28, Workman’sResourse........ 015 O 
29 2 8 ss be General Levy .... 0 6 O 
a » 68, Republican, Halifax ......... 017 6 
To balance now in Treasurer’s hancs 28 6. i “ Entrance......... 0 1 0 
JOSEPH avaniban } Avnerens i a General levy...... et? 
ALEX. BEAVERIDGE, . +> 12, Pottersville, Burslem........ 010 0 
» ‘Kiso :-— ia — —— MF ..0..5 BCR 
PASSAGES ARRANGED TO ALL PARTS OF eee pg ee isis ; ’ — 
THE WORLD. a ' ew : 
Messzs. Evans and Brown, Emigration Agents, £5 6 63 


Liverpool, beg to acquaint the inhabitants of Bingley, 
and surrounding country, that they have appointed 


Mr, JAMES LAMBERT, HILL STREET, 
BINGLEY, YORKSHIRE, 


their Agent for that District, with whom passages can 
be arranged to all parts of the world, at the most 
reasonable cost, and protection rendered to the Emi- 
grant while in Liverpool. 

The following amount of Provisions is included in 
the Passage-Money :—-Two-and-a-half pounds of bread 
or biscuit, not inferior in quality to navy biscuit; one 
pound of wheaten flour ; five pounds of oatmeal ;* half 
a pound of sugar ; hdlfa pound of Molasses ; two ounces 
of tea; one pound of pork and alittle vinegar ;—per 
week. Also three quarts of water daily. 

*¥ive pounds of good potatoes may, at the option of the 
master of the ship, be substituted for one pound of oatmeal or 
rice. 

GF To secure berths, £1 pound per head, deposit- 
money, should be forwarded. 





VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE ERECTION 
OF A GRIST MILL. 


— S. so. & 
Total in hand for past weeks.............. 206 11 0 
Workmen in the Office ..............0005 020 
Pee PENNE BOE o.oo cccccesescscece 0 0 6 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr. Lowe, of the Edinburgh Agency is informed, that 
the Title Deeds of Pottersville are INVesTED in the hands 
of ouR BANKERS, Messrs. Kinnersley and Son, Newcastle, 
under-Lyme. 

The letter signed “‘ Observer,” addressed to the Turners, shall 
appear in our next. 





Printed for and by the Trustees of the “ Potters’ Joint Stock 
Emigration Society and Savings’ Fund,” at the Society’s 
Printing Ustablishment, Miles Bank, Shelton ; and Published 
by WILLIAM EVANS, ‘: ExaMINER” Office, Shelton, Staf- 
fordshire Potteries ;—J. WATSON, 3, Queen’s Head Passage, 


street, Manchester ;--M. Pritchet, Livery-street, Birmingham. 





Hill-street, Bingley, Sept. 1850. Also :— 





Saturpay, Sept. )4th, 1850. 


Paternoster Row, London;—ABEL HEYWOOD, Oldham-. 
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